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ETHICS OF NURSING 

By JESSIE BROADHURST, R.N. 

Oneida, New York 

Ethics, as you all know, is the science of human duty , the science 
of right character and conduct. The study of ethics is one of the im- 
portant branches of an education. Ethics is the science that offers a 
rational explanation of the ideas of right acting, therefore, the ethies 
of nursing deals more with the spirit of nursing than it does with the 
technique. 

There are no professions where right-doing shines out more plainly 
than in the vocations of nursing and medicine. The nurse who gives 
a glass of water because she has to, and not because she is in sympathy 
with her patient and wants to do it because it is right to do it; that 
nurse, who acts under compulsion, will be appreciated for just what 
she is, by both patient and doctor. 

The aim of ethics, to return to the definition, is to be seen in its 
being defined as a science that deals closely with our lives, and one 
that differs from other sciences in that it treats of things as they ought 
to be rather than to deal with things as they are. Ethics as applied to 
nursing, is, therefore, a very comprehensive phrase, for it treats of 
right relations and duties to fellow nurses, to patients, to doctors, to 
those in authority, to the hospital and to onesself. 

The list of headings which I give in the following paragraphs, cov- 
ers the subject of ethics as we study it in classes each year: 

First year. First, The probationer, her status. 

Secondly, The uniform, its significance, completeness; loyalty to 
the uniform of one's school. 

Thirdly, The training of the different members of the body in a 
practical way, that is, the eye, ear, voice, touch and walk. 

Fourthly, The nurse's duty to her fellow nurses; to class, school, 
and the nursing profession; to physicians, patients, the public and to 
herself. 

Second year. The headings given above are reviewed with prep- 
aration for more responsible positions, caring for more critically ill 
patients, as special nurses; operating-room service, obstetrical, diet- 
kitchen and other special duties. 

Third year. Review and notes on preparation for graduation; 
the diploma; the taking of the pledge; state registration; the graduate 
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nurse in the hospital and in the home; the duty of a nurse as an alum- 
nae member to her alma mater; the value of the alumnae association 
to the graduate nurse. 

" Private duty. The nurse's duty to the registry and her duty to 
the physician and to the public. 

Probationer. Qualities requisite for a nurse. Good breeding and 
teachableness; these produce the proper spirit, which is the founda- 
tion. The following list suggests some of the points which a superintend- 
ent takes into consideration in accepting or rejecting a probationer, 
or in grading the work of nurses : punctuality, character of work, kind- 
ness and attention to patients, economy, personal neatness, neatness 
in work, power of observation, interest displayed, executive ability, 
general deportment, improvement. 

Discipline. The organization and discipline of the hospital re- 
sembles that of the army. This so-called military discipline may be 
criticised or by some condemned, but it must continue to hold sway, 
for the reason that in a hospital, as in war, human life is at stake. A 
mistake in ordinary life may be but an annoyance or an inconvenience; 
in a hospital it invariably involves life or health, and one cannot af- 
ford to make mistakes. Human nature needs restraint in order to 
produce perfect results, and in hospital work our results should be 
as nearly perfect as they can be made. The one fact which should 
never be lost sight of is that the patient is the main thing. The 
patient, therefore, is the unit, the one to whose welfare all else must 
be subordinate. Obedience and truthfulness are primary principles 
taught; orders given must be carried out with promptness and 
accuracy. 

A nurse's duty to the board of trustees or directors is the mainte- 
nance of an attitude of respect, as they represent the hospital to the 
outside world and it is they who are legally responsible for whatever 
occurs in the hospital. 

Doctors and physicians. To all doctors should be accorded respect, 
absolute loyalty must be given. Nurses must not by word or look 
reveal to a patient any animosity which she may feel toward a doctor 
or his methods. Whatever her personal opinion, it is not within the 
province of a nurse to criticise a doctor's ability or lack of it; she should 
not state to him her opinions unless asked for them, or be guilty of 
diagnosing or prescribing. The nurse's work is neither to rival nor 
interfere with that of the doctor, but in every sense to help by prov- 
ing herself to be his faithful and loyal assistant. 

Nor is it for the nurse to make any suggestion as to the calling in 
of any other physician. She must be loyal to the doctor on the case. 
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It is far better to tell the inquirers that, if they are not satisfied, it 
would be well for them to confer with the attending physician. 

It is not so much through any actual work of the nurse that she 
inspires the patient and friends with confidence in the physician, as 
by her manner, the way in which she receives his orders and her pro- 
fessional attitude toward him. 

If left in charge of the patient after the physician's visits have 
ceased, the nurse should make reports to him at stated intervals, about 
the progress of the case. This provides a safeguard both to the phy- 
sician and to herself in case of a relapse or change of condition later 
on. The nurse should never forget the courtesy of calling up the doc- 
tor who gave her the case, to thank him for the work. A careful at- 
tention to these and to other details which vary with different cases 
will soon cause the physician to feel that in the trained nurse, he has 
a loyal assistant and an active helper in bringing about the recovery 
of his patients. 

To the superintendent should be accorded loyalty and respect. 
Naturally, the first and most important duty of the superintendent 
of the hospital is to supply proper care and nursing for the sick, and 
this by itself calls for a good deal of organization. She is held directly 
responsible for the conduct of each individual nurse under her. It 
is her duty to see that each nurse receives a certain amount of training 
in each branch of the work, that her class-work is carried on with 
system and regularity. The young nurse finds it difficult to adapt 
herself to institutional life, she finds exceptions cannot be made; that 
if a privilege is allowed to one person, the same must be accorded to 
all who are in the same position. She must early learn to realize that 
her rights are those things only which can with justice to all, be per- 
mitted to every nurse in the United States. Her standard for judging 
the acts of her superiors must be: What would be the result, if every 
nurse in the hospital were allowed to do this? 

The patients, whose welfare is the object of the hospital's existence 
and of the nurse's training, should be treated with unvarying courtesy, 
sympathy and interest. They are human beings in need, and entrusted 
to the nurse's care. The nurse should strive to be to each patient 
what that patient needs. Patients will certainly retaliate ill treatment 
or careless work. The hospital suffers first and the nurse afterwards. 
To create an atmosphere of interest, care and thoughtfulness is not 
synonymous with familiarity. Firmness and kindness should be 
combined with common sense. The patient's needs should be an- 
ticipated; his likes and dislikes should be learned. The nurse should 
educate a perception to observe minute details and to be equally quick 
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to act intelligently. She should seek to arrange her work to conform 
as nearly as possible to the hospital rules, if on as a special. She must 
remember that her time on duty belongs to her patient; to exert her- 
self to be a companion to her patient, and if the patient is very sick, 
to learn to relax and to stay quietly by. This time she has for study, 
for reading and sewing, if the patient does not object. It is very neces- 
sary that a nurse should be able to talk pleasantly and intelligently 
at the proper time, and in this connection she will find it to her ad- 
vantage to keep up with current events. As to time off duty, the 
nurse should not talk about it all the time and the minute she goes 
on a case. 

While the nurse is in training her superintendent will see that she 
has the needed time for rest and relaxation. If on private duty, the 
nurse should try to adapt herself to the ways of the household and 
wait and see what the family intend to do about time off duty. She 
should devote herself to the interests of her patient, remembering 
that a nurse's duty comprises anything which contributes to the com- 
fort, either physical or mental, of her patient. 

Preparation for graduation. It has been said that hospital train- 
ing schools do not properly equip their pupils for the duties of private 
nursing. This may be true in a few instances, but it would seem that 
the main cause of the failures which we see from time to time are 
due not so much to the school as to the graduates themselves. 

All that the school can do in preparing the nurse for graduation 
is to carefully teach the pupil the theory and practice of nursing, while 
at the same time it surrounds her with an atmosphere which should 
give her a due appreciation of the responsibilities she is undertaking, 
but a three years training does not make a character over. A nurse 
who has improved her opportunities should now be able to use her 
ingenuity in planning to do just as good work with a limited supply 
as ordinary people would do with a double quantity. It should be a 
matter of pride with the nurse to make the most of everything. 

In preparing for graduation this is necessary, to remember that the 
nurse contributes to charity just in proportion as she exercises thrift 
and economy in the care she takes of the material with which she is 
entrusted. 

The graduate nurse. Her duty to her alma mater as an alumnae. 
1. Why should the graduate join the alumnae? The objects of the 
association answer the question. 

Sec. 1. Its objects shall be to promote social intercourse and good 
fellowship among its members. 

Sec. 2. To extend aid to those ill or in trouble. 
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Sect. S. To further the interests of the training school for nurses 
connected with the hospital, that it may always be among the fore- 
most of such institutions. 

Duties to registry. If a nurse belongs to a city registry, she should 
pay her dues on time. If her hospital keeps a list of nurses for her 
convenience, she should never forget to register in and out. She 
should remember that the keeping of such a list takes time which is 
valuable to any institution. When she does register, she must re- 
member that it should mean she is ready, with suit case packed, for a 
case. 

All engagements should be regarded as legal contracts, only to be 
broken when unavoidable. When a nurse finds it necessary to leave 
a case, it shall be her duty to provide a substitute, unless otherwise 
desired by the patient or the attending physician. 

If a nurse undertakes to do general nursing, it is her duty (no less 
than that of a physician) to take whatever case may come to her. 
Except on substantial grounds she should never refuse a call to any 
sick person, and she should never allow her personal inclination, 
pleasure or gain to prevent her going. 

Duty to the public. It is the duty of the nursing profession to place 
before the public a high standard of work which shall command the 
respect and confidence of the people. The nurse should represent 
her own hospital by the highest type of service she can render. She 
should keep constantly before her the fact that her school is being 
judged by herself, her appearance and her work, and should cherish 
her reputation as something very dear to her. 

Nursing as a profession and nursing as a trade. A profession is a 
vocation or a calling. A trade is a means of livelihood or a service of 
money. A profession may also be a trade, but a trade can never be 
a profession. A profession is an occupation in which enjoyment and 
recreation can be found together. Pleasure and recreation must come 
from one's work, from one's interest in people and their welfare. One's 
work must be one's hobby; rest and change a nurse must have, but for 
physical reasons only. 

The nurse's duty to herself. Training gives us a definite place in 
the community, and carries us beyond the bounds of luxury and pov- 
erty, into close touch with our fellow-man. 

Professional responsibility means that the members of a profession 
are living and working for that profession, and through it for the good 
of humanity, that they are sinking their personal preferences and 
ambitions in the wider and nobler aims of doing that which is for the 
good of the whole. It is not a question of professional or executive 
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ability alone with the nurse, nor is it a question of what she can do, 
but what she is as a woman, that counts. This is the one view of 
her work that will continually elevate her standard of life and conduct, 
and serve as a true incentive to live up to them. 

You may ask if it is possible to live up to these ethical standards. 
Not if the attainments had to be obtained in a day. The result must 
be the outcome of much endurance and perseverance, and then com- 
bined with well directed energy and intelligence. If the desire for 
perfect work dominates the mind and heart of the nurse, she will work 
to have satisfied patients. 



SAVING MOTHERS 



More women 15 to 45 years of age die from conditions connected 
with childbirth than from any disease except tuberculosis. About 
15,000 deaths from maternal causes occur annually in the United States, 
and the available figures for this country show no decrease in the ma- 
ternal death rate since 1900. Maternal deaths are largely preventable 
by proper care and skilled attendance. 

The life and health of the mother are in every way important to 
the well-being of her children. Breast feeding through the greater 
part of the baby's first year is his chief protection from all diseases, and 
mothers are much more likely to be able to nurse their babies success- 
fully if they receive proper care before, at, and after childbirth. 

The expectant mother should at once consult a physician. She 
should remain under supervision so that any dangerous symptom may 
be discovered as soon as it appears. She should learn how to take care 
of herself, and she should have proper food and rest and freedom from 
anxiety. When the baby is born the mother needs trained attendance. 
A difficult maternity case is one of the gravest surgical emergencies. 
Many people do not seem to understand that in any case complications 
may arise which can be met safely by prompt and skillful scientific 
care but which at the hands of an unskilled attendant may cost the life 
of mother or child or both. Even after confinement the mother needs 
continued supervision and rest until her strength has returned. 

Thousands of mothers, both in city and country, do not have the 
essentials of safety, partly, perhaps chiefly, because they do not realize 
the dangers involved in lack of care or else accept the dangers as un- 
avoidable. Many women are at present unable to obtain proper care, 
but when all women and their husbands understand its importance and 
demand it for every mother, physicians will furnish it, medical colleges 
will provide better obstetrical training for physicians, and communities 
will see to it that mothers are properly protected. 



